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JAMES WALKER. 

Jambs Walkek was born in Burlington (at that time a part of 
Woburn), Mass.. on the 16th of August, 1794. He fitted for college 
at the Groton Academy, which was then under the charge of Mr. 
Caleb Butler. This preparation extended (with several interruptions) 
from the autumn of 18i>7 to that of 1810. He entered Harvard Col- 
lege in 1810 and graduated in 1814. Though he held no prominent, 
rank in his class during the freshman year, on account of his imper- 
fect and irregular course of preparatory studies, he steadily gained 
ground, and, at the close of the senior year, the second English oration 
was assigned to him. He was not, however, so engrossed in his 
studies as to have no leisure for the society of his classmates, whose 
respect and love he early won and always retained. Their apprecia- 
tion of his abilities and character was manifested by electing him to 
be their class orator. The intimacies which he formed in college were 
judiciously chosen, were darkened by no cloud, and terminated only 
with life. On the last Commencement, the seven other surviving mem- 
bers of his class were invited to dine with him ; and all but one were 
able to be present, to celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of their gradu- 
ation. Mr. Walker spent the first year after leaving college at 
Phillips' Exeter Academy as an assistant teacher. He then returned 
to Cambridge, and began his theological studies as a resident graduate 
on the loth of October, 1815. His class is entered in the Triennial 
Catalogue as the first in the Divinity School, graduating from it in 
1817. But the school can hardly be said to have been organized at 
that time. It had no teachers exclusively devoted to it. Most of the 
instruction was given by Dr. Henry Ware, the Hollis Professor in 
Divinity, assisted by President Kirkland, Professor Sydney Willard, 
and Mr. Andrews Norton. 

At a meeting of the Boston Ministerial Association, held at the 
house of Dr. William E. Channing on May oth, 1817, Mr. Walker 
received the usual approbation or license to preach ; and he preached 
for the first time, on the Sunday following (May 11th), for the Rev. 
Samuel Sewall in his native town. On the 22d of September, 1817, 
he had a call to settle in Lexington, Mass., which he declined. On 
the 11th of February, 1818, he was invited to the Harvard Church in 
Charlestown, Mass., and was ordained on the 15th of April. The 
history of this society virtually begins with his ministry, as his only 
predecessor, the Rev. Thomas Prentiss, died in abouS six months after 
his settlement. Other young ministers of that day created at first a 
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greater sensation than was produced by Mr. "Walker. But he knew 
what was in him. Soon after he was settled, he said to a friend and 
classmate that it was not wise for a young minister to put every thing 
into his first sermon, otherwise he would soon find himself aground. 
The reputation of Mr. Walker as a vigorous, eloquent, and convincing 
preacher rapidly increased and extended. In 1822 he was urged to 
take charge of a society in Washington, D.C. In 1823 the strongest 
appeals were made to him to settle in Baltimore. No one else was 
thought to be so well qualified by abilities and courage to defend these 
outposts of the denomination. It was not the exposure of these new 
positions which led Mr. Walker to decline them ; but loyalty to the 
people and church which had chosen him for their minister, and which, 
as he modestly said, had manifested for him a " degree of affection and 
attachment which has left me nothing to regret but that it was not better 
deserved and better rewarded." In his reply to the Baltimore invita- 
tion occurs the following characteristic remark : " I am not unapprised 
of the difficulties to be encountered by him who shall be your succes- 
sor ; his arduous duties, his great and undivided responsibility, widely 
separated from the main body of his theological friends, and in frequent 
collision with his opponents, numerous, active, and implacable. But, 
formidable as these obstacles may appear to some, they have no terror 
for me : nay, so far from shrinking from them, I would go forward to 
meet them." 

Dr. Walker preached his farewell sermon to his people on July 14, 
1839, after a devoted ministry of twenty-one years ; during which his 
society had grown from ninety-five families to about two hundred and 
twenty-five. He resigned his pastoral charge in order to accept an 
appointment to the Alford Professorship of Natural Theology, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Polity in Harvard College. Every possible 
effort was made, independently, by the church, the congregation, the 
Sunday school teachers, and the young men of his society, to induce 
him to withdraw his request for a dismissal. But he was not a 
man to have come to a decision on an important step in life before he 
had looked at it from all sides. His people trusted implicitly in his 
honor and the purity of his motives, and, though disappointed, they 
acquiesced in his conclusion with Christian grace. If the separa- 
tion was painful on both sides, not a friendship was broken, nor a 
confidence impaired; and when on the 16th of August, 1874, some of 
Dr. Walker's friends desired to commemorate his eightieth birthday by 
a substantial expression of their love and veneration, none more eagerly 
embraced the opportunity than the survivors among his old parish- 
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ioners, from whom he had been separated for thirty-five years ; for his 
memory was still green in their own hearts, and had been instilled into 
the hearts of their children and grandchildren. 

There were those among his clerical brethren who advised Dr. 
Walker against accepting his appointment to a professorship, fearing 
that he would be lost to a ministry which could ill afford to spare him. 
But others, and among them Dr. W. E. Channing, urged him to go to 
Cambridge. He said: "To guide the young to just principles of moral 
and intellectual philosophy is to contribute more to their education 
than any other teaching can do." The event has proved that what 
was gained to the college was not so much lost to the churches. Dur- 
ing the period of more than twenty years while Dr. Walker was 
Professor or President, and afterwards, as long as his health permitted, 
he preached frequently in the college or othgr pulpits, and with ever- 
increasing power and attractiveness. After he had retired from the 
Presidency of the college to private life, in the sixty -sixth year of his ao'e, 
with some bodily infirmities, but, in the full possession of all his grand 
thoughts, and the fire of his old eloquence to utter them, he was invited 
to the pulpit of King's Chapel in Boston. There can be no doubt that, 
whatever else Dr. Walker was or might have been, he was born to be 
a preacher, and possessed all the qualities of mind and heart, and all 
the physical gifts, which fit a man to be a great preacher ; reverence, 
sympathy, a searching logic, a deep insight into character, a simple 
and terse style, and an inspiring look and voice which made the man- 
ner an exact counterpart of the matter. What he had to preach is 
best stated in his own words, taken from an installation sermon printed 
in 1823. " Mere moral lectures, which a heathen philosopher mio-ht 
have preached as- well, will not answer ; nor ingenious and subtle dis- 
quisitions respecting the foundation of morals, or the fitness of things, 
or the beauty of virtue, or the counsels of mere worldly prudence. 
All this may be very well in its place, and it need not be entirely 
excluded from the pulpit : but it is not preaching Christ ; and that 
minister will find himself to have sadly erred, who depends upon it 
mainly for success. We find none of it in the discourses of the 
Saviour ; none of it in the preaching of the Apostles. It was not by 
such means that Christianity was established, or the Reformation 
begun : nor is it by such means, even at the present day, and notwith- 
standing all the changes that have taken place, that interest and popu- 
larity can be given to any system of doctrines, or the bulk of any 
congregation be kept awake, or their souls saved from death." 

Though Dr. Walker habitually held himself to a strict account to 
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be spiritual and practical in his sermons, no one could excel him on 
occasion, in speculative, doctrinal, or controversial preaching. Wit- 
ness his sermon on the philosophy of man's spiritual nature printed in 
the "Unitarian Tracts;" or his sermon on the nature of God, preached 
at the ordination of Rev. Ephraim Peabody ; or his sermon on faith, 
regeneration, and atonement, prepared for a dedication in Leicester ; 
and then turn for an example oY his spiritual and practical preaching 
to his sermon on the law of the spiritual life, or the life of the soul. 
It can be said of few preachers as truly as of Dr. Walker that he 
interested and instructed all classes, the most intellectual and the most 
simple-minded, the youngest and the oldest among his hearers. Per- 
haps there is no harder ordeal by which a preacher can be tried than 
when he addresses a body of college students. It is not that such an 
audience is more intellectual, or more sceptical, or more frivolous than 
other congregations. But, instead of a mixed assembly of men, women, 
and children, this is mostly of one kind, surrounded by all the associa- 
tions of college life, and sometimes affecting to be .less serious than it 
really is. Whatever of conceit or of fallacy was contained in the stu- 
dent's judgment of the utility of the Sunday services for him, Dr. 
Walker was able to probe to the core and expose, as in his sermon on 
the Student's Sabbath. By a happy selection of topics (as in the 
sermon on St. Paul or the Scholar among the Apostles), by a profound 
analysis of his subject, by an inexorable logic which riveted the atten- 
tion, he took possession of the minds of his hearers, but only that he 
might bring home to their consciences, their hearts, and their lives, 
the application of the truths which he had slowly evolved. Moreover, 
the solemnity and earnestness of his manner assured them that he felt 
himself that he was not dealing with abstractions, but with realities. 
He believed that this was the deep secret of pulpit influence. These 
are his own words : " Surely he who can preach otherwise than 
seriously and earnestly must be without an adequate conception of 
man's need of religion, or of the divine compassion in providing it, or 
of the strength and inveteracy of that corruption against which he is 
to contend, or of the character and extent of that misery for which he 
is to indicate a remedy or a consolation. And let him not think to 
inspire a feeling which he does not himself possess. However learned 
or ingenious or eloquent, let him not think to kindle in others a zeal 
for God and a devotion to his cause, unless he speak from that same 
zeal and devotion burning in his own bosom. However rich and 
costly may be the offering which he brings, let him bring fire with it, 
and not think to kindle the sacrifice by blowing upon the cold hearth 
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of the altar."" No other recognition of his services, during his long 
and honored life, gave Dr. Walker so much satisfaction as the assur- 
ances which he continued to receive from the young men that his 
preaching had done them permanent good. His sermons were not of 
the kind which can be once heard and then forgotten. In every one 
of them there are characteristic expressions which are remembered and 
repeated by his hearers after an interval of a quarter of a century. 
The influence which Dr. Walker exerted from the pulpit did not come 
exclusively from his sermons. His devotional exercises were brief, 
without vain repetitions, but deeply impressive. His manner of read- 
ing the Scriptures was majestic. It may be doubted whether human 
lips ever gave them greater force and meaning since they have been 
read in the churches. His commanding presence in the pulpit, the 
wonderful selections which he made from the Bible, and the strength 
and feeling with which they were uttered, always made the greatest 
occasions appear still greater. 

Dr. Walker was admirably qualified by his intellectual preferences, 
his even temper, and his interest in young men, to teach in the depart- 
ment to which he had been chosen at Cambridge. His own mind was 
wedded to no particular school of philosophy, but was essentially 
eclectic, and ever open to new light from whatever quarter of the 
intellectual firmament it might come. The students soon learned to 
find in him a friend as well as a teacher, and sought his advice, not 
only in their studies and their troubles, but in the choice of their 
career in life. After having discharged the duties of professor, in the 
most acceptable manner, for nearly fourteen years, he was made Presi- 
dent of the University in February, 1853, and was welcomed to this 
office by the unanimous voice of the community. He had already been 
a Fellow of the Corporation since 1834, and had been Acting President 
during the interval between the administrations of Mr. Quincy and 
Mr. Everett. No one understood better than he did the labors and 
responsibilities of president, or the condition, wants, and prospects of 
the University ; and no one of his illustrious predecessors administered 
its affairs with greater assiduity and impartiality, or was rewarded by 
more decided marks of public confidence. The personal attachment 
which the students had formed for him while he was their teacher 
made it comparatively easy for him to govern them as president. He 
had also the hearty and undivided support of all his associates in the 
various offices Of instruction and government. When youthful indis- 
cretions or grave offences were committed by any of the students, the 
offenders suffered as much in the consciousness of his displeasure as 
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from the college punishment which was inflicted. Dr. Walker did not 
make too much account of college misdeeds, and never despaired of a 
young man, even if vicious, hoping every thing from the reflections 
of his better moments and the experiences of life. Though he was 
sometimes doomed to disappointment, his hopes were oftener realized, 
and the college delinquent became an honored member of society and 
sometimes an ornament of the University. There are many men in 
the community, now in the prime of life, who will gladly confess that 
their character and prospects were determined for them by the judi- 
cious counsels of a president, who was severe to uncover their faults 
and follies, but who was always gentle to forgive and ready to encour- 
age. The annual reports which he made to the Overseers indicate a 
rapid increase in the number of students and in the facilities for in- 
struction during his administration. During this period the Appleton 
Chapel, Boylston Hall, and the Gymnasium were built, and the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology was founded. 

Education in all its grades, and religious as well as secular, had always 
enlisted the sympathy and support of Dr. Walker. Before the estab- 
lishment of Sunday schools he himself gave religious instruction to the 
children of his own parish. He was an active member of the school com- 
mittee of Charlestown, a constant attendant at the College with one of 
the examining committees of the Overseers, and a friend to the Divinity 
School in Cambridge. He prompted young men to seek the highest 
education and gratuitously fitted more than one for it. On two occa- 
sions, viz., in 1831 and again in 1856, he delivered the introductory lect- 
ure before the American Institute of Instruction. After quoting the 
remark of an old English divine who said that " schoolmasters have a 
negative on the welfare of the kingdom," he added : " They may be 
said to create a republic, and the time has come when, under institu- 
tions like ours, we could no more dispense with the profession as a 
distinct profession than we could with that of the ministers of justice 
or religion." Dr. ^ Walker believed in common education ; but the 
education which he wished to make common was the best education. 
Wherever the highest intellectual gifts were found, he would have 
them put in the way of the highest intellectual culture. In that anar- 
chy of thought which was formerly repressed by " authority in church 
and state, by the fetters on men's hands or the fetters in their souls," 
but which now stalked madly through the land, he saw no hope unless 
some could be found " in every department of human knowledge, so 
incontestably superior, as to become, in that particular department, the 
legitimate and accepted lights and guides of the age." To this end 
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they should be taught something about a good many things, but every 
thing about at least one thing. But before all systems of instruction 
he placed character ; as character alone would enable the young to 
profit by the many accidental circumstances which schools and colleges 
do not create and cannot prevent. 

Dr. Walker had been a member of the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College from 1825 to 1836 : after resiguing the office of President 
in 1860, he was again elected into that body, at the first opportunity, 
and remained in it to the day of his death. His services in that board 
are well expressed in the words of one of his associates in it. " "With 
this long experience, his comprehensive and trained intellect, sound 
moral nature, his devotion to the college, his clear and forcible state- 
ment, his modesty and courtesy, gave to his judgment at this board an 
authority which no other could command." With this exception, when 
Dr. Walker left the office of Pre.-ident, he relinquished all official 
responsibility. The fifteen years of comparative leisure and retirement 
which he then enjoyed made the happiest period of his life. And yet, 
perhaps, no other period could show greater intellectual activity, or 
overflowed in richer blessings to others. The mere presence of such a 
man in any community, — so strong in thought, so abundant in learn- 
ing, and yet so accessible to young and old ; so severe in his principles, 
and yet so lenient in his judgments ; so firm in his own convictions, so 
liberal to others ; ever ready to give good counsel when it was asked, 
but with no desire to force his opinions upon unwilling minds ; often a 
peacemaker between those who were alienated, but without any quar- 
rels of his own, — the presence of such a man in the community is a 
benediction. But more than this. Dr. Walker was ever prompt to 
respond, to the full measure of his physical strength, to the many 
public calls which were made upon him, in the name of patriotism, 
good learning, and religion. The sermon which he preached in King's 
Chapel, on the 12th of May, 1861, on the "Spirit proper to the 
Times," though it does not contain a harsh word, was nevertheless a 
trumpet-call to arms. Where can be found a more masterly analysis 
of the causes, remote and proximate, of the troubled state of the country 
during the war of the great rebellion, than in Dr. Walker's sermon, 
preached before the Government of Massachusetts, at the annual elec- 
tion, on Jan. 7, 1863? And who can forget his thoughtful and in- 
spiriting address, on the " Duties of Educated men to the Country," 
delivered before the alumni of Harvard College, on July 16, 1863, in 
which he closed with a most eloquent appeal to the living alumni to 
erect a monument to their dead heroes ? " Do not," he said, " cover it 
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over with a glorification of our institutions, or of our people, or even 
with a studied eulogy of the dead ; thus to have offered up their lives 
is glory enough. Write on it these few simple words : In memory of 
the sons of Harvard, who died for their country." 

At the request of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Dr. Walker 
prepared two memoirs : one of Daniel Appleton White, which was 
printed in 1863 ; and the other of Josiah Quincy, which was printed 
in 1867. Dr. Walker was no less fortunate in the subjects of these me- 
' nioirs than they were in the just and discriminating treatment which 
they received at his hands. Born at nearly the same time, and, after 
living to a very advanced age, dying within a few years of each other, 
these two distinguished men cover with their lives " the whole of our 
proper unchallenged national existence." Trusting and honoring one 
another, and trusted and honored by the public, they were conspicuous 
actors, each in his own way, in the scenes which passed before them ; 
and many of the great movements in church and state, and many of 
the great questions relating to government, education, morals, or reli- 
gion, which agitated their times, received an impression from their 
minds and characters. To write the memoirs of such men, learning, 
research, wisdom, independence, delicacy, were required ; and all these 
qualifications Dr. Walker brought to the work in large measure. An 
intimate friend of Judge White for many years, and closely associated 
with President Quincy during his administration, he could speak, as 
one having authority, of their noble characters and their honorable 
and useful lives. 

In 1840, Dr. Walker was invited to .deliver courses of lectures on 
Natural Religion, before the Lowell Institute in Boston ; which he 
gave in three successive years. The first course treated of the psycho- 
logical grounds of Natural Religion. Scientific Theology, or the 
logical grounds of Natural Religion, was the subject of the second 
course. In the last the analogy or harmony between Natural and 
Revealed Religion was discussed. These carefully prepared lectures 
produced a deep impression on the large and intelligent audiences 
which heard them. Had they been printed at the time, according to 
the wishes of the administrator of the Lowell Fund, they would have 
instructed a still wider public. But their publication was postponed 
by Dr. Walker, in the hope of gaining leisure for a careful revision of 
them ; a leisure which, in his crowded life, he never found. After an 
interval of twenty years, he was asked to repeat them before the 
Lowell Institute. He excused himself from a literal compliance with 
this invitation for these reasons : " Several of the topics considered by 
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me have since then been earnestly discussed by writers of great ability. 
Accordingly, any treatment of them which should omit all notice of 
these works would be justly regarded as behind the age. I should 
also be sorry to think that my own mind, during so long an interval, 
had made no progress in correcting and clearing up its conceptions on 
points, many of which, to say the least, are still far from being defi- 
nitely settled. I love consistency ; but I love truth still more. Old as 
I am, I am not ashamed to learn. Under these circumstances, so far 
as I make use of the old materials, I shall feel it to be due to my .-elf, as 
well as my audience, to rewrite and restate every thing. And this is 
not all. Instead of taking up and following out the same line of argu- 
ment as before, I shall limit myself, for the most part, to what may be 
called, so far as the public take concern in these matters, the problems 
of the day, and so be able to discuss them at much greater length." 
The subject of this new course of lectures was the Philosophy of 
Religion. 

What Dr. Walker said of himself at this time remained true of him 
to the end. He was never ashamed to learn. Though his mind was 
unusually mature at thirty years of age, the ripe fruit continued to 
hang upon the tree, growing larger and more perfect with every sum- 
mer sun for half a century longer. He read largely, and digested what 
he read ; keeping himself familiar with the latest thought on science, 
philosophy, education, and religion. Amid the revolutions and dis- 
tractions in human thought and society, he never lost his faith in man 
or God. Dark problems, which troubled many spirits, he discussed 
dispassionately and hopefully. He continued to think and write on 
such subjects to the latest moment, and the ink was scarcely dry upon 
the last sheets when the summons to prepare for the great chiinge came 
to him. Besides fifty imprinted sermons, he has left a large amount 
of manuscript, but no wholly completed work. In his final illness, he 
expressed regret that he had not had time to finish one work which he 
thought might do some good. Formerly, he said, religion was every 
thing and science nothing ; now, in the opinion of some, science is every 
thing and religion nothing. The subject which he undertook to dis- 
cuss, and upon which he has written at great length, is this : "Are 
mem outgrowing Religion?" He has also left a long and elaborate 
analysis of the lives and opinions of atheists and alleged atheists. 
"Is God Knowable?" is another of his subjects. He projected an 
exposition of the New Testament, which he began, and carried into 
the seventh chapter of Matthew. He prepared, probably while he 
was professor, portions of a manual on Comparative Psychology. 
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Dr. Walker often studied and wrote under great physical disabilities. 
For many years his eyes were weak, and he was forced to employ a 
reader. At another time he suffered from cramp in the fingers, so 
that he was obliged to hold his pen in one hand and guide it with the 
other. He was never a fluent or rapid writer. He generally spent so 
much time in thinking over his subject that he wrote at last under 
pressure. The remark occurs once in his diary, that he would not 
again allow himself so much time to write a sermon. After he had 
once welded a sentence in his heated brain, it was strong as iron, and 
incapable of improvement. Hence, he seldom corrected his own manu- 
script, and the material which he has left might be sent to the press 
without the change of a single word. He never shrank from a homely 
expression, if it conveyed his meaning ; and whenever he indulged in 
the graces of rhetoric, the effect was heightened by contrast with the 
massive columns below. Of all which Dr. Walker had written, but 
little was published during his lifetime. A volume containing twenty- 
five of his sermons appeared in 1861, and at other times single sermons 
and addresses. He contributed more than fifty articles, besides short 
notices, to the " Christian Examiner," and he was the sole or associate 
editor of it from January, 1831, to March, 1839. While he was pro- 
fessor, lie edited " Reid's Essay on the Intellectual Powers, abridged, 
with Notes from Sir William Hamilton;" also, " Dugald Stewart's. 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man." 

All the honors which a life so long, so laborious, so useful, had 
richly merited, were freely bestowed and meekly worn. Harvard Col- 
lege gave him the degree of D.D. in 1835, and that of LL.D. in 1860. 
Yale College had given him the degree of LL.D. in 1853. In 1842 
he was chosen a Fellow of this Academy, and in 1857 he was elected 
a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. In 1854 he was 
made an honorary member of the Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
and, in 1859, an honorary member of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society. In 1860 the Senior Class in Harvard Col- 
lege requested him to sit for his portrait; and, in 1863, some friends 
had the privilege of seeing his grand head perpetuated in marble. 
The portrait by Hunt and the bust by Dexter are among the worthies 
which adorn the walls of the dining-room of Memorial Hall at Cam- 
bridge. The munificent gift of $12,000, presented to Dr. Walker by 
unknown friends in 1860, though not necessary to a man of simple 
tastes, and who had managed his affairs with a wise forecast, was, 
nevertheless, received by him with gratitude, as relieving him from all 
anxiety, and furnishing the means of increasing his facilities of study, 
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and, as he hoped, his usefulness. With great delicacy of feeling he 
preferred to interpret the gift as not wholly personal to himself, but as 
a recognition of the claims of the highest education upon the wealth 
which it helps to create ; and, accordingly, by his own bequest to the 
library of Harvard College, he has given permanent significance to the 
generosity of his friends, and secured for them, as well as for himself, 
the gratitude of future generations of scholars. 

It is a beautiful spectacle to contemplate a man, at the age of sixty- 
six, looking forward to freedom from anxiety it is true, but not to his 
ease and comfort ; rather to continued study and usefulness. No official 
station could have added to the influence which he continued to exert 
over others, younger and more active than himself, Snd through them 
upon the community. Time added but slowly to his bodily infirmities, 
while it mellowed the fruits of his rich character, and left untouched 
his noble intellect. Though he had made few journeys, he knew what 
was in man, from history and his own reflection, better than others 
who had traversed continents ; and, therefore, he was the most saga- 
cious of counsellors. Surrounded by friends and neighbors who loved 
him, trusted by the wise, and in full sympathy with the young, his old 
age was as happy as it was serene and beneficent. No other words 
can more fitly express the beauty and the completeness of such a life 
than those inscribed upon the cup and salver which were presented to 
him on his eightieth birthday. " Thine age shall be clearer than the 
noonday. Thou shalt be as the morning" Not many weeks had 
passed after this commemoration when organic complaints, which had 
long threatened, assumed an alarming magnitude. His frequent visits 
to the college library were discontinued. He felt from the first that he 
should never recover the ground which he had suddenly lost. Possibly 
he might linger into the spring, and be able to walk or sit in his garden. 
For many years it had been a great pleasure for him to watch the 
never-failing miracle of the opening flowers. He made especial provi- 
sion for the coming season, thinking that, if he lived, this recreation 
at least might remain to him. But the bulbs which he caused to be 
planted will blossom over his grave. His disease rapidly reduced his 
strength ; but he continued, with great courage, to dress himself and 
pass the day in his study, until within a week of his death. When he 
was assured that the final summons had come he met it, as he had 
helped so many others to meet it, with the peace and hope of a Chris- 
tian. He died on the 23d of December, 1874. 



